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Tuomas FirMin. 

f Concluded from the Register of last week. | 

When, in the years 1681 and 1682, great 
numbers of French Protestants fled into En- 
gland, in order to escape the pers€cutions of 
Louis XIV. Mr. Firmin hastened to provide 
for the relief of those sufferers for conscience 
sake; and on that occasion, as well as after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685, 
many thousand pounds were entrusted to his 
management, on account of the relugees.— 
For them, also, he established a liven manu- 
facture at Ipswich. Inthe year 1689, vast 
inroads of the Irish nation, comprising per- 
sons of all ranks, fled to England, from the 
persecutions and proscriptions of James II. 
Again was Mr. Firmin active and indefati- 
gable in his benevolence. He had the pleas- 
ure to see his exertions, on their behalf, 
crowned with success. And when, chiefly 

through him, fifty-six thousand pounds were 
raised, he attended to the distribution of this 
sum with such diligence, faithfulness, and 
impartiality, that the Archbishop of Tuam, 
and some Irish bishops, united in sending 
him a letter, in which they expressed their 
grateful sense of his kindness and exertions 
on behalf of their countrymen. He labored 
with incredible zeal and activity, in re- 
leasing poor debtors from prison—‘ the re- 
lease of one man out of prison,”’ he was wont 
to say, “is a relief bestowed on his whole 
family.’ The lot of others, whom he was 
unable torelease,he amended. These efforts 
he continued to his last breath; and, both in 
reference to this matter and to many others, 
had so much influence inthe House of Com- 
mons, asto advance by the Acts of that body, 

his holy purposes of benevolence. In a va- 
riety of other ways, did this most excellent 
citizen exert himself for the good of man.— 
He assisted, by small loans, young and wor- 
thy tradesmen; he promoted the wishes of 
youths, anxious to procure extensive knowl- 
edge, yet possessed of inadequate means.—— 
Poor ministers, irrespectively of their opin- 
as, he took a peculiar pleasure in aiding. 

For * young hopeful preachers and scholars,” 
‘ candidates for lectures, schools, 
cures, or rectories, he would solicit with as 

much affection and diligence, as-ether men 

do for their sons and’ near relations.”” But 

we have not time to detail all that Mr. Fir- 
min didto benefit mankind. The confidence 
that was reposed in him, by charitable per- 

sons, was unlimited; and the funds that he 
had, in consequence, at his disposal, are tru- 
ty astonishing. In every imaginable way 
was,his benevolence evinced. Nor was it 
less usefully employed, when he was invited 
(as he was frequently) to arbitrate differenc- 
es. ‘I have heard,’ says his biographer, 

‘‘ his physician blame him sometimes, that he 

did not allow himself competent time for his 
meals, but hastened away to his affairs. But 
those affairs were seldom or ever his own; 
he was to solicit for the poor, or ia the busi- 
ness of some friend, who wanted Mr. Fir- 
min’s interest, or he was to meet on some 
design relating to the public good. In these 
matters, his friends that were not quick in 
their despatches, had reason oftentimes to 
complain of him, as not giving them sufficient 
time to despatch business with him, for he 
was active above most men in apprehension, 
in speech, judgment, resolution, and action.” 
Nor was his charity limited to any sect. He 
could even assist the persecutor. King 
Charles granted a brief forthe Polonian Pro- 
testants, who ad assisted in banishing the 
Polonian Unitarians. And in this case, also, 
Mr. Firmin exerted himself to the utmost, in 
order to forward the object. And withal, 
his charity was most unobtrusive. He did 
not destroy the acceptableness of the gift by 
the manner of bestowing it, or by after rec- 
ollections and intimations of obligation to 
those whom he had benefited. In many cas- 
es, our Saviour’s words receive a verifica- 
tion very different from what he intended, 
and ‘it is more blessed to give than to re- 
eeive,” is bitterly felt by those, who, in a 
multiplicity of ways, are often reminded that 
they have once “received.” Not so with 
Mr. Firmin. Whathe gave, he gave, and 
there wasan end of it. He had done his du- 
ty, and gratified his heart; he blessed God 
for the opportunity, and never dreamed of 
obligation. 

Such a man could not fail to be an ardent 
friend to civil and religious liberty. If any 
man was unjustly oppressed, Mr. Firmin was 
ready to help him; and those who suffered 
for vindicating the rights of Englishmen, ever 
found succour with him. He distributed 
publications in behalf of public freedom, in 
order to arouse the people to a just opposi- 
tion to the tyranny of J ames II.; and, so far 
as his situation would admit, was a zealous 
promoter of the glorious Revolution. 

So generally known was the excellence of 
Mr. Firmin’s character, that it attracted the 
notice of Queen Mary. Her Majesty also 
heard that he was a Unitarian, and charged 
Tillotson to rectify his errors. Tillotson re- 
plied, that he had often essayed in vain; a 
controversy, however, ensued, which fur- 
nished another of the few proofs, alas! that 
religious disputes may be carried on in the 
spirit of religion. His friends were of all 
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whom he entertained the greatest familiarity, ) leys. 


we may mention Dr. Outram, Dr. Whichcot, 
Dr. Worthington, Bishop Wilkins, the Bish- 
op of Gloucester, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. And so great was the confidence that 
Tillotson reposed in him, that when absent 
from London, he devolved on My. Firmin 
the duty of of providing preachers for the 
Tuesday’s lecture at St. Lawrence, which 
was frequented by all the divines of the town, 
and by a great many persons of quality and 
distinction. ‘See here,” to use the lan- 
guage of his biographer, ‘a trader, who 
knew no Latin or Greek, no logic or philoso- 
phy, compassed abeut by an incredible num- 
ber of learned friends, who differed widely 
in Opinion from him, and were continually at- 
tacking him for his supposed errors ; yet 
could they never remove him from the be- 
lief of the Unity of God, nor did their impor- 
tunities or his resistance break off, or so 
much as lessen the friendship between them.” 
What a delightful idea does this suggest of 
the spirit of Mr. Firmin and tha‘ of his friends. 
If this spirit in Wilkins, in Outram, in Til- 
lotson, was orthodox, what is the spirit of 
those who profess, in our days, to hold the 
same opinions? 

This excellent Christian died in 1697, in 
the 66th year of his age. Whilst on his bed 
of death, he was visited ‘‘ by his most dear 
friend, the Bishop of Gloucester.” Mr. Fir- 
min told the bishop, ‘“ he was now going;” 
and ‘J hope” said he, ‘* God will not con- 
demn me to worse company, than I nave lov- 
ed and used in the present life.”” The bish- 
op replied— that he had been an extraordi- 
nary example of charity; the poor had a won- 
derful blessing in you; I doubt not, these 
works will follow you, if you have no expec- 
tation fromthe merit of them, but rely on the 
infinite goodness of God.’”? He answered, ‘1 
do so,”’ ‘*and I say, in the words of my Sav- 
iour, when I have done all, I am but an un- 
profitable servant.”?> Thus ended the days 
of this servant of God. The best eulogium 
on his character is, the records of the deeds 
of his life. In perusing a narrative of what 
he did, the reader will best learn what he 
was. We shall only add, that he had unu- 
sual quickness of perception, was inquisitive 
and ingenious, and possessed of a great 
thirst for knowledge. He was naturally of a 
warm teniper, and incapable of dissembling 
his sentiments. His piety was rational and 
fervent; and his life a continued display of 
the virtues inculeated by Christianity. The 
ideas of nobleness, generosity, influence, and 
authority, do not, in the minds of some, very 
readily associate with the notions of a shop- 
keeper; and yet Mr. Firmin was one of the 
finest examples of these united attributes. — 
His virtues did not raise him out of his live 
of life; but they made him admirable in the 
discharge of its duties; and serve to prove a 
most flattering truth,--that there is nothing 
in the practice or principles of commerce, 
even in its lower branches, which requires 
the sacrifice of conscience, or the contraction 
of habits of vulgarity; that there is nothing 
in it which unfits a man for the discharge of 
the highest functions of a citizen and a so- 
cial being—which unfits him for the compan- 
ionship of the great and good—which unfits 
him for the pursuit and maintenance of truths 
of the most useful and important kind. Nor 
did Mr. Firmin neglect his own concerns to 
attend to those of others. He joined the 
strictest attention tohis business, with the 
most benevolent and enlightened projects for 
the benefit ofthe human race. He never 
neglected his customers, and yet he en- 
joyed the society and engaged the friend- 
ship of some of the greatest men of his time: 
whilst his hand and heart were active to do 
and to be good. He who wishes to accumu- 
late as much of pure and sincere happiness 
in the brief space of life asis possible, may 
learn from Thomas Firmin, that the surest 
plan he can pursue, is the cultivation of a 
large benevolence. A more useful, a more 
active, a more happy, a more respectable life 
than his was probably never led. Reader, 
such was Thomas Firmin—a Unitarian 
Christian. Go thou, and do likewise. 
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WALDENSES. 
[Concluded from our last. | 

Between Michelmas and Christmas, every 
year, M. Bert, like the rest of his brethren, 
makes a visit to each of the ‘ quartiers”’ of 
his parish. These visits are called examina- 
tions, because Ht was anciently the custom to 
examine each individual separately respect- 
ing his knowledge of religion. This is still 
the practice in some of the parishes; but in 
others, that of La Tour in particular, the 
population is too numerous to admit of this, 
and the pastor only delivers an address to 
each assembled quarter in turn. If there 
happen to be any differences, or other ground 
of complaint, they are then likewise submit- 
ed to the pastor’s‘decisio1). These meetings 
have the effect of bringing every member of 
a widely scattered flock into a closer intima- 
cy and friendship with theirshepherd. He 
dines and spends the rest of the day in so- 
cial converse with one or other of the fami- 
lies of the quarter. P 

M. Bert, who. was exceedingly attentive 
tome, was particularly desirous I should 
accompany him in some of ‘these visits, as 
he said the practice was peculiar to the Val- 
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He invited me to accompany him to 
one of the quarters, where, he said, they 
assembled in a stable, for want of an apart- 
ment of sufficient size, and that from the 
crowd and warmth he was obliged to take off 
his coat. The Moderator of the Vaudois 
Church, or as Mr. Gihy takes pleasure in 
calling him, their “ Archbishop,” preaching 
in a stable in sleeves, but not of fine lawn! 
My health not permitting me to accept of 
this imvitation, I was glad to avail myself of 
another opportunity of hearing him, where I 
did not expect the place would be go confin- 
ed, in the village of La Tour itself. Here 
I found him addressing the quarter, not in a 
stable, but in a large wood-house, or cellar. 
He was explaining the nature and design ef 
our redemption through Christ. He observ- 
ed, that mankind had a general belief of the 
necessity of some kind of sacrifices for sin: 
hence all those bloody expiations by which 
the heathen sought to appease the wrath of 
their gods. Sacrifices abounded in the Jew- 
ish ritual; but they were misunderstood and 
abused; and God was continually complain- 
ing by the mouth of his ancient prophets of 
the mistaken confidence which the peo- 
ple placed in the virtue of sacrifices for sin, 


_and that, while they multiplied sacrifices, 


they neglected to obey commands, which 
was better than any sacrifice they could of- 
fer him. Under the Christian dispensation, 
our High Priest once offered up himself, that 
there might be no more need of sacrifice for 


sin; ‘thus shewing, as an English writer | 


observes,” said M. Bert, how dear his child- 
ren were to our heavenly Father; for even 
the angels were never the objects of redemp- 
tion; ‘but we are redeemed,’ as the apostle 
says, ‘by the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a lamb without spot and without blemish.’— 
‘* We are redeemed from sin and iniquity to 
do good works, to lead us to perform which 
is the grand design of the death of Christ, 
without which he died for us in vain. He 
offered himself a sacrifice, leaving us an ex- 
ample that we should follow his steps—that 
we should sacrifice our hearts to God, and 
be ready to sacrifice our lives too, in imita- 
tion of his example, whenever it should be 
necessary to preserve our faith and keep a 
good conscience. We are called upon still 
to offer the sacrifice of ourselves to God by 
obedience to his commands, following the 
steps of our divine Master, who became obe- 
dient unto death.” The latter part of M. 
Bert’s address explained the meaning of a 
favorite phrase which I heard several 
times in his prayers and discourses in speak- 
ing of the death of Christ, that he died, 
leaving us an example that we should follow 
his steps. He said nothing which implied 
that he regarded the deuth of our Saviour 
as being, strictly speaking, an equivalent paid 
to the Father for the debt of moral obedience 
due to him from his creatures; nor did he 
describe and distinguish the offices of the 
three persons of the Trinity in the work of 
redemption; nor did he paint in glowing col- 
ors the wrath of an angry Deity, which noth- 
ing but blood could appease; nor, in short, 
did he employ any language in which all 
Christians could not agree, inasmuch as it 
adhered closely to the sentiments and lan- 
guage of those Scriptures which all receive 
as divine. 

A few days afterwards, I attended another 
of these pleasing unions of the pastor with a 
portion of his flock separated from the rest, 
that he might apply himself to their peculiar 
wants, and adapt his exhortations to their 
peculiar circumstances. In this instance 
the quarter was a hamlet, a short distance 
from the village, and a part of which is 
mountainous. Most of the persons present 
were engaged in agricultural or pastoral la- 
bor, and, with his usual judgment, the pas- 
tor’s address. was specially adapted_to their 
employments. The main topic of the ad- 
dress was the duty and means of cultivating 
a pious spirit, ‘‘And here I suppose, I 
shall meet with an objection in the outset,” 
said he. ‘‘‘ We have no time, particularly 
at this season of the year, when we have so 
much business to do that we can scarcely get 
to church. The chesnuts must be gathered 
in, or they will spoil or be lost. The cattle 
must be provided for against winter, or they 
will die.’ Business! What is man’s business 
here but to please his Maker? But your 
worldly business may be going on, and the 
great business of religion be promoted by it. 
Your occupations are of a nature to lead 
you constantly to think of God. The lands 
of some of you who live in the lower ground 
produce great abundance of maize, (or Turk- 
ish wheat,) and nothing can be more won- 
derful than the increase of this plant. You 
sow the seed in hope, and such is the bounty 
of Divine Providence, that your hope of a 
vast increase is rarely disappointed. | Ww hen 
you see those lofty, sturdy plants rising up 
almost into trees from so small a seed, and 
observe how strongly the grain is fortified 
against the effects of weather and other in- 
juries by its thick outward covering, which 
you cannot break asunder but with violence, 
can you help thinking of Hum whose wisdom 
has thus given effect to his kind intentions 
towards you? Others of you are situated 
higher up the mountains, amidst the exten- 
sive woods of chesnuts with which nature 
has surrounded us. And perhaps you may 
sometimes be disposed to complain, ‘My 

















land produces me nothing but chesnuts.’— 
But have you never considered that these 
chesnuts are the free gift of Divine Provi- 
dence, which the sweat of your brows has 
never watered? You sowed no seed; no la- 
bor of yours reared and defended them; but 
there the trees stand, laden with fruit in 
their season. You have not even the trouble 
and danger of climbing them te secure your 
harvest. The fruit drops to the ground by 
its own weight as soon as it is ripe, without 
your interference, and in so great a quantity 
that it must perish, conned by insects or 
devoured by other animals, were it not “for 
another wise provision of Providence, who 
has marked it for the sustenance of man, by 
enclosing it with great nicety in a case, arm- 
ed on the outside with prickles, which prevent 
uny of the beasts of the earth from getting 
at it. It is found in such profuse abundance, 
and keeps.so well, (owing to its being still 
protected by a a second covering when the 
first is removed,) that it affords you a con- 
siderable part of your sustenance through 
the whole winter. These are reflections 
connected with the occupations of the mere 
mountaineer. By such thoughts as these 
his soul is led to the Great Eternal Source 
of good. But none of you need be so busy 
as to leave no time for the reading of the 
Scriptures. By the liberality of our English 
benetactors and others, every Vaudois fami- 
ly may soon be provided with a copy of the 
Bible, as a fresh stock is now on the road.-- 
Some already possess several, but hence- 
forth no family need be without one copy of 
the word of Ged. And let me exhort you, 
my dear brethren, not to put this precious 
light of divine truth under a bushel; for ex- 
ample, to put it carefully by in a closet 
along with the garments which you have not 
in constant use; but to place it on a candle- 
stick, that the whole house may be enlight- 
ened; that is to say, let one read aloud, that 
the whole family may have the benefit of it. 

‘*T have likewise to exhort the parents of 
this quarter to do their duty to their children 
by sending them to school, but more partic- 
ularly, by an early and careful attention, to 
correct what is amiss in their tempers and 
behaviour. The term original sin is one 
which we scarcely employ (le peche original 
est un mot que nous n’employons gueres;) nev- 
ertheless, every one must -have observed a 
propensity in children, from their earliest in- 
fancy, to catch at what they see other child- 
ren have, and as soon as they have received 
a blow to return it. This disposition God 
has enabled us to correct, by watchfulness, 
prayer, and the aid of his grace, which he 
never refuses to them who ask it in sincerity. 
But unless parents will conscientiously per- 
form their duty by correcting the first indi- 
cations of this disposition in their children, 
there is little hope that the man will ever get 
rid of it. 

‘“* And let me exhort all, young and old, toa 
stedfast perseverance in the faith and prac- 
tice of our fathers, and a thankful improve- 
ment of the peace and means of religious in- 
structioa we enjoy in the present day. For 
these we are mainly indebted to our distant 
friends, whom Providence has raised up to 
visit us and support our schools. But what 
is it, my friends, which brings strangers from 
the other end of Europe to visit us? Noth- 
ing curious that we have here to shew them; 
but they come amongst us to see genuine 
Vaudois, who are deserving of the name, 
who still maintain with zeal and constancy 
that religion which they received at the first 
from the apostles or their companions, and 
which their ancestors so often bled to defend. 

** Last of all, I exhort you to love one 
another. I bless the Lord on your behalf, 
my dear brethren, that you all of the quarter 
of St. Marguerite, who met here this time 
twelvemonth, are alive this day, and enabled 
to join your voices together in singing the 
praises of your heavenly Father; and I call 
upon you to shew your gratitude to-him, by 
living in peace in this neighborhood, and 
loving one another. I might say, consider 
me, your pastor, as your father, or the elder 
of your quarter, now present. But I forbear: 
God is your Father, and is pleased when he 
sees his children loving,. aiding, consoling 
one another, which may he grant, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.”” 











DOCTRINAL. 








VARIATIONS OF ORTHODOXY. 

* Tossed to and fro, and carried about by every 
wind of doctrine.” 

The doctrine taught by Predestinarians, 
or Calvinisis in general, may be compared 
with what- Geographers call ‘ periodical 
winds;” which blow one half the time in one 
direction, and the other half in the opposite 
direction. So it is withthe preachers of 
partial election and reprobation. They 
preach Calvinism one half the day, and 4r- 
minianism the other. They blow out a doc- 
trine, which carries all the elect to heaven, 
and all the reprobates to hell. These doc- 
trines, by shifting or changing their direc- 
tion, produce effects, resembling the hurri- 
canes which are occasioned by the shifting 
of the monsoons or periodical winds; for they 
excite the most alarming fears in the elect, 
(who were foreordained to eternal life,) lest 
they should be finally lost. These men 
throw a whole country into tumult and com- 








motion, by contradicting their own system, 
and maintaining that those whom God deter- 
mined for salvation, are in danger of being 
cast into hell; and that the reprobates who 
were pre-doomed to final misery, may repent 
and go to heaven, contrary to Jehovah’s de- 
cree!! Chr. Intelligencer. 


a a“ 
Wuar is a Unrrarian ? 


This is a question often asked, and it shall 
be our business to give to it a plain and def- 
inite answer. It is an inquiry often made in 
no friendly spirit, but that will make no differ- 
ence in oarreply. It is an interrogation oc- 
casionally used by opponents to our princi- 
ples, and the explanation which they usually 
give is unfounded and incorrect. By this 
means, false views of our sentiments are held 
forth to deter the inquiring; and so horrific is 
the picture conjured up by those who should 
know better; that the uniformed are scared 
from examination, and are kept from doubtin 
the faith of their forefathers, by the fear that 
there is alioninthe way. The ignorance so 
prevalent on this subject would be inexplica- 
ble, were we not aware of the mighty force of 
early prejudice, the authority of great names, 
the influence of interest, and the all-attrac- 
tive power of a prevailing and established 
faith. 

The inquiry, What is a Unitarian? was 
not very long since made by the highest law- 
officer of Great Britain. In the debate on 
the Unitarian Marriage Bill, the Lord Chan- 
cellor is reported to have said, I should like 
to know what a Unitanian is? We have no 
hope that these pages will ever be perused 
by his Lordship; but we do hope they may 
be read by many an individual as likely to 
listen to the statement with seriousness, and 
as rigs, to pursue the inquiry with earnest- 
ness, and more likely to have his doubts re- 
moved, and more willing to make an open 
profession of an obnoxious faith. 

The Unitarian Christian vindicates the 
use of reason in matters of a religious nature, 
as the only means which his Creator has giv- 
en him to distinguish what is true from what 
is false, to detect the vain and futile preten- 
sions of the Prophet of Mecca, and grateful- 
ly to acknowledge the well-grounded and 
heaven-approved claims of the Son of God.-— 
He suffers not his godlike reason to rust in 
him unused, but freely employs it on every 
subject which can be of moment to the hu- 
man mind, or can possibly affect the human 
heart. He is thankful to his Maker for his 
gracious gift, and desires ever to exercise it 
im his Creator’s praise. 

Believing, from the deductions which his 
intellectual faculties enable him to draw from 
the works of nature, and the appearances of 
the world, and the frame and constitution of 
man, that there is a God, the Unitarian Chris- 
tian carefully investigates the evidences which 
are asserted to prove the divine origin of the 
Christian system; and he rises from that in- 
vestigation, a firm and practical believer in 
its truth and heavenly original. Believing 
the New Testament to contain a perfect rep- 
resentation of Christian doctrines, he needs 
no creed to make it more se. The Bible 
only is the Unitarian Christian’s Religion. —~ 
The Bible is his Confession of Faith. The 
Bible is his Assembly’s Catechism. The 
Bible is his only standard of Christian faith 
and practice, the charter of the emancipa- 
tion of mind from human thraldom and hu- 
man error, the freehold of his rejoicing for 
himself and his heirs forever. 

In addition to the opinions on the use of 
reason and the sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
a Unitarian is one who maintains that there 
is but one God, one in essence, one in person, 
even the Father, who is the benevolent Par- 
ent of all mankind, the God and Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 'The One God, even the 
Father, the Christian Unitarian believes to be 
the only proper object of religious wé6rship; 
that every thing should be performed to his 
honor and glory; and that all prayers and 
praises should be offered to his sacred and 
undivided name, in the name and as the dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. 

In Jesus Christ, the Christian Unitarian 
believes, as the Messenger and the Prophet 
of the Almighty, the Messiah, the Christ, 
the Mediator, the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the World. The divinity of his mission 
he rejoices in, though the Scriptures con- 
strain him to reject the deity of his person, 
Believing a Cause to be before the effect, 
the Sender to be greater than the sent, the 
Giver to be superior to the gift, the Anointer 
to be higher than the anointed, the Father 
to exist previously to the Son, the Christian 
Unitarian is compelled to acknowledge, in 
the words of Jesus, ‘ that this is life eternal 
to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.””> The Unitari- 
an Christian, then, in other words, gladly 
acknowledges and believes in Jesus as the | 
Son of God, but not as God the Son. He 
considers all he has taught, as coming from 
God; he receives his commands and relies 
on his promises, as the commands and prom- 
ises of God. In his miracles, he sees the 
power of-God; in his doctrines, and precepts, 
he beholds the wisdom of God; and in his 
life and character, he beholds ‘a bright dis- 
play of every divine and social virtue. His 
hope of salvation, rests on the truths he hat 
disclosed, and the means he has pointed out. 
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He believes him to be entitled to his implic- | 
it faith, obedience, and submission; and he 

feels towards him all the veneration, love, 

and gratitude, which the dignity of his mis- 

sion, the sublime purity of his character, and 

his ouievings for the salvation of men, justly 

demand. ut he does not pay him religious 

adoration, because he thinks this would be 

derogating from the honor and majesty of the 

Supreme eing, who, his Saviour himself 

has told him, is the only preper object of 
worship, and would also be acting in direct 

oppositian to the Saviour’s express prohibi- 

tion of worship to himself, the Son and Mes- 

senger of the Father. 

Regarding the One God the Father as 
love, and love unbounded, as the source of 
compassion, the centre of beneficence, the 
Christian Unitarian maintains, that repent- 
ance and reformation are the only means of 
obtaining the Divine favor; that the Father 
of mercies required no vicarious sacrifice to 
make him propitious to his creatures, because 
he never was otherwise; that the Father 
sent the Son to be the Saviour of the World, 
by the means of his life, his doctrines, and 
his resurrection, purifying unto himself a pe- 
culiar people zealous of good works. He 
believes, therefore, that without holiness no 
man shall see God; but he-also maintains, 
that in every nation, he who feareth God 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted of 
him. 

In the great day of the Lord Jesus, the 
Unitarian Christian believes all men shall 
be raised from the dead, to receive the re- 
ward of the deeds done in-the body, wheth- 
er they have been good,or whether they 
have been evil. 

The effect of such views of human duty, 
and of Christianity, and of the Saviour, and 
of his God and Father, is to induce the Uni- 
tarian Christian to think no worse of any 
man, whatever may be the faith he clings to 
—to regard a wicked life as the only heresy 
—to loathe the error which depresses the 
heart with gloom—and to detest the unright- 
eousness to which it may tend,—but still to 
love the erring, and be anxious for their ben- 
efit; and practically to believe, that if all the 
contending sects be careful to add to their 
faith, charwy, their various supporters, though 
divided on earth, shall meet in heaven. 

Such it isto be a Unitarian. Such the 
plain answer we would submit to the consid- 
eration of the honest and inquiring mind.— 
Reader, decide not hastily; read your Bible 
with care and seriousness; judge for your- 
self; and may God’s blessing be with you, 
and rest on your inquiries. 
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Generat Curistian Conrerence. The 
Gospel Luminary, of September, gives an 
account of the late General Conference of 
the Christian denomination, held at West 
Bloomfield, N. Y. on the 1th September.— 
The session continued till the 10th. Seven 
different local Conferences were represented 
by Messengers, and several others by letter. 
‘Letters from the south, received by the 
Conference, represent this denomination as 
flourishing. Preachers are much wanted 
there, and some members of the Conference 
have volunteered to go, and were approbated 
for that purpose bythe Conterence. Tid- 
ings from the New-England States were 
represented as cheering and good. ‘“ In- 
deed [saysthe Luminary] from every other 
part of our widely-spread country, as far as 
we could learn, the Christian cause is rapid- 
ly advancing, unshackled from human disci- 
plines, creeds, or confessions of men’s device, 
still contented to be disciplined by the scrip- 
tures.” 

Extracts from the Minutes of the Confer- 
ence are published in the Luminary. From 
these we shall make a few selections. Rela- 
tive to the state of affairs in the west, it is 
said, , 

‘*After hearing a statement of Elder J. Bad- 
ger’s travels in Ohio and Kentucky, voted, 
that we cordially approbate what he has done, 
and are much gratified with the report he 
gives us of the state of our brethren west of 
the Alleghanies. We hope our brethren in 


those regions will keep up a correspondence 
with us.” 

It appears that a Committee had been chos- 
en at a former Conference, to collect ma- 
terials to furnish a history of the Christian 
Connexion. This Committee, on ~ being 
called on by the Conference, reported, 

“‘ That they were engaged in the business 
assigned them, but had not yet concluded it. 
Whereupon it was resolved that they be in- 
structed to pursue their researches, through- 
out the United States, and provinces adjoin- 
ing, in order to furnish such materials as are 
necessary to compile an authentic history of 
the people known by the name of Christians ; 


and report their progress at the next session 
of this Conference. : 


On the subject of foreign Correspondence 
the ‘‘ Minutes” say— 


‘Heard the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to correspond with the General Bap- 
tists in England, in which we feel deeply in- 
terested. r. Smallfield’s letter to brother 
Clough was read to us, which caused gene- 
ral joy. Agreed that it be transmitted to the 
editors of our periodicals for publication, and 
that the same committee be requested to 
continue the correspondence.”’ 


One ofthe most important measures of the 
‘Conference was a resolution respecting a re- 
ligious periodical work, to be supported by 


the Christian denomination. The plan is 
expressed inthe following vote. _ 

- “Voted, that we approbate Elders David 
Millard and Simon Clough to change the 
form of the Gospel Luminary, after the ex- 
iration of the preseat voluine, and publish it 
in the city of New-York, in semi-monthly 
numbers ; and we agree to use our influence 
and united exertions to extend its circula- 
lation.” 

The prospectus of the proposed work will 
be found among our advertisements this 
week. 

The Conference adjourned for two years; 
the next meeting to be held at such place as 
the Committee of Correspondence with the 
General Baptists shall appoint. 

The following are extracts trom the Circu- 
lar of the General Conference. In allusion 
tothe absence of Messengers from some of 
the local Conferences, the Circular says,— 

- “ We would request, that should we meet 
again, which is expected that we sliail in two 
years, that our brethren in the several States 
will not let distance discourage them, nor 
difference of opinion prevent their attending ; 
seeing our object is to fiud the best way, and 
urge the most successful means to spread 
light, truth, and righteousness in the world. 
We earnestly request, for the general good 
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read them entire. While the’ Executive, 
Committee continue to give us such tracts: 
as‘these, we trust that our Unitarian breth-. 
ren, one and all, will not fail to co-operate 

with them, by becoming subscribers to the 

Association, and by reading amd circulating. 
as widely as possible these useful publica- 

tions. Hardly a day passes but some ac- 

count reaches our ears of the good which 

these noiseless messengers of truth have ef- 

fected. 

We rejoice to learn that in this vicinity 
a increasing interest has recently been 
manifested in the purposes of the Associa- 
tion by the formation of Auxiliaries, and that 
new exertions are now making to give it. a 
wider and more efficient action. 

~~ @@e«-- 

Backing out, Yt has turned out, at length, 
as we expected. The anonymous defamer 
of the Hollis Professor at Cambridge shrinks 
from the task of substantiating his charges. 

In the Register of Sept. 22 we distinctly 
and explicitly denied the truth of his asser- 
tions, and ealled upon him to fulfil his prom- 
isc, and make. them good if he can. In the 
Recorder of yesterday he came out with the 





connected, would arise from slumber, and 
use all righteous means possible for an in- 
creasing engagedness in the religion of Christ; 
striving at the same time for the unity of 
Christ’s spirit, in the bond of peace, among 
themselves, and recommending it thereby to 
others. We think local conferences can do 
more to assist their preachers in travelling 
and visiting the destitute churches, and pco- 
ple who wish to hear the gospel. 


work, the Lord would increase their spiritu- 
al zeal. Although the General Conference 
discards the idea of imposing laws upon 
churches, yet we view it our privilege and 
duty to advise and recommend what we con- 
sider most for their good, and the honor of 
Christ’s kingdom. We advise the several 
conferences to be zealous for tiie Lord, and 
adopt such measures as they may deem mest 


scriptural, both to relieve the wauts of their 
preachers, and to supply the vacant church- 
es with preaching.” 

“Great exertions are now making to spread 


we wish not-to be in the rear, but to arise for 
the Lord. All societies have thdir hindranc- 


act, but we shall do wrong to draw back, af- 
terso long bearing the burden and heat of 
the day. 
imperfect endeavors to awaken sinners from 


in the song of salvation.” 
There is much cause to rejoice in the 


nomination of Christians. We bid them God 
speed, and earnestly pray that their example 
of zeal and engagedness, may excite and in- 
spirit every Christian to increased activity, in 
the great cause of huinan improvement and 
salvation. 
> ODO 

Procress oF UniTARIanisM IN THE West. 

We have frequently had occasion to men- 
tion.the rapid and continually increasing dis- 
semination of Unitarian Christianity in the 


new States of the West. Weare glad to sec 


corder and Telegraph. In an extract of a 
letter from Missouri, contained in the last 
paper, we are informed that * the Arians are 


the country, and that these are fullowed up 
by preachers of the same sentiments.” We 


such information as can be relied upon, con- 
cerning the progress of the pure gospel in 
that remote region. 
+ OROs-- 
New Unitarian Tracrs. 

We wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the 12th and 13th Tracts of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, just published. 
The 12th isa “ Dialogue on Fuith,- Provi- 
dence and Prayer,” and for ourselves we 
must say that we regard it as one of the 
most satisfactory treatises we have read on 
subjects about which we apprehend very 
vague and confused notiens are commonly 
entertained. The writer is understood to 
be an American lady. Her name we do 
not feel ourselves at liberty to mention.— 
The 13th tract is a posthumous discourse of 
the late Mrs. Barsautp on the interesting 
topic of “ Being Born Again.” It possesses 
the peculiar charms which recommended the 
former writings of Mrs. B. to all classes of 
readers—to the simple and uncultivated, no 
fess than to persons of intelligence, refine- 
ment and taste. The clearness and success 
with which she elucidates a difficult scriptural 
phrase 1enders this discourse a valuable addi- 
tiontothe excellent collection of tracts alrea- 
dy published by the association. We shall 
give no extracts from either tract, as we con- 
ceive it would be doing injustice to the 
writers, and we prefer that every one should: 





of mankind, and especially the ehurch of-teed, | 
that each local conference, and ihe churches | 


We be- | 
lieve, should they try to arise in this good | 


the gospelto earth’s remvotest bounds, and 


es to meet, and difference of opinion to bear | 
with, together with lack of zeal and unity to | 


God has abundantly blessed our | 


their slumber, and thousands have joined us | 


spread and increasing influence of this de- | 


such accounts corroborated by such unques- | 
tionable authority as that of the Boston Re- | 


rapidly increasing in several paris of this , 
State’’—that *‘ Unitarian tracts are flooding | 


hope the editors of the Recorder and their | 
correspondents will continue to favor us with | 


following article. 

“It is worthy of remark, that not one of all 
the redoubtable defenders of the Hoilis Pro- 
fessor has expressed so much as a doubt but 
the Professor is really a Universalist. The 
Christian Register, just as I supposed it 
would do, utterly declines denying the 
charge, ‘‘with any thing like authority.” 
The editor seems very willing to deny the 
charge, if calling upon me to substantiate is a 
| denial ; and this is as far as his courage will 
sustain him. Until the charge is fairly de- 
nied, why should I bring my proofs? Pass- 
| ing strange it is, that there should be so 
much mystery thrown around the sentiments 

of a Theological Professor of the Unitarian 

school ; and that, too, relaiive to a most im- 

portant doctrine!) Hotwis.” 

Such quibbling and flimsy subterfuges as 
these are just worthy of the spirit which orig- 
|inally dictated the charge. To those who 
| recollect the notice taken of the subject, in 
the Register of the 22d ult. and the call 
there made on the defainer; no other proof is 


needed than the article of ‘ Hollis,” here 





cannot be substantiated. What a dilemma ! 
Conscious that he has asserted what he can- 
not prove, and what the public, till he does 
prove it, will consider a malicious falsehood ,-— 
and yet not sufficiently humble to come for- 
_ward and acknowledge his wickedness. 

| Hollis” knows that the charge has been 
| denied with all the authority that could be 
expected to be'used in denying it. He knows, 
too, tltat in his mangled quotation of what we 
said about not denying the charge “‘with any 
_ thing like authority,’”’ he has given his read- 
' ers a false impression of the spirit and inten- 
tion of what we said. 

“‘ Until the charge is fairly denied, why 
should I bring my proofs?” Or, in other 
words,—‘as long as I can get clear of the un- 
pleasaat affair by quibbling, why should I 
task myself in attempting to prove, what, after 
all, I can never make the public believe I 
have proved.’ 

“ Passing. strange it is that there should 
, be so much mystery thrown around the sen- 


,timents of a Theological Professor of the 
Unitarian School.” No mystery at all, sir, 
“thrown around his sentiments.”? The Pro- 
fessor’s writings are before the public. His 
_ friends have denied and continue to deny the 
charge. All the “ mystery” there is in the 
case, and all that is ‘‘ passing strange,’’ is 


’ 
that a man of Christian pretensions—as the 


name “ Hollis” indicates—should be forward 
to bring such a charge as he has done ; and 
that, having brought it, and failed to sub- 
stantiate it, he should be unwilling to ac- 
| knowledge, as a man of Christian pretensions 
| ought, that the charge was false and un- 
founded, 


oot OR Oe 

We published lately an account of the Liv- 
| mgston Counly High School, which was to 
go into operation on the first of October.— 
We have since noticed, with surprise, at- 
tempts in some of the western papers, to ex- 
cite prejudices against the School. The 
following is a copy of a paper drawn up, and 
published in one of the papers of the interior 
of New-York, purporting to be a memorial of 
sundry inhabitants of Livingston County, to 
the stockholders of the ‘‘ School.” 

“We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the 
county of Livingston, having been informed 
that the Board of Directors of the Livings- 
ton County High School have employed, as 
instructors in said school, three ycung men 
from Harvard University, beg leave respect- 
fully to represent that, coming as they do 
from a College which has long been known 
to the Christian community as the fountain 
of a most destructive heresy, with professions 
of neutrality in relation to the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian religion—which 
facts are accompanied with a train of cir- 
cumstances, which renders it extremely prob- 
able, if not morally certain, that they are 
deeply imbued with and highly in favor of 
Unitarian sentiments—we cannot, consis- 





tently with our duty to God, to the commu- 





anoted, how sensible he is that his charge 








or indirectly sup- 


our country, either directl re 
chool while under 


port or encourage the 


‘their: auspices-—as~ we® conscientiously be- 


lieve, that, in so doing, we should be instru- 
mental in disseminating principles which 
strike directly at the root of the faith as held 
by all the Christian denominations of this 
country.” 

The above is understood to have been 
written by the Pastor of the Church in Gen- 
eseo, where the School is situated. It shows 
with what strength of prejudice a certain 
class of men regard every thing that has e- 
ven the most distant relation to Harvard Uni- 
versity; and with what untiring zeal the en- 
mities they have excited against this Insti- 
tution are nourished and spread abroad. 

There is good reasonto believe that the 
young gentlemen denounced by this Memo- 
rial, and who, we understand, left the place 
of their education with a good reputation as 
scholars and gentlemen,—never dreamed of 
such a thing as attempting 10 influence the 
religious belief of their pupils, If indeed 
this was to have deen apprehended at all, 
there was as much cause, perhaps, to sup- 
pose it would be in favor of orthodoxy, as of 
any faith, as we understand that one of the 
Instructors is considered orthodox, and that 
he carried on testimonials to this eifect. 


sition to Harvard University,—and we quote 
it, not because we have any thing to say in 
relation to any religious influence in the 
school at Geneseo, one way or another, but 
merely to confirm to our readers the state- 
ments which we have often before made, of 
the existence of an extensive, determined, 
and we fear, with all their pretensions, an 
unprincipled hostility to the Institution at 
Cambridge. 


oo BDA «-- 
Christian Calendar. ‘The fourth number of 


this manual is just published. It contains the 
same departments as formerly, and they are filled 
up inasimilar manner. It is entirely free of ev- 
ery thing of alow or vulgar character, and is 
recommended as a suitable family companion 

The following more particular description may 
be useful to those traders and others who may 
not have an opportunity of examining it before 
purchasing. 

To the usual astronomical calcuiations are ad- 
ded various useful articles of intelligence, such 
as, Friends’ Meetings, Military Fines, American 
standard of Gold, College Vacations, Rates of 
postage. Also the usual accounts of the Courts ; 
and of the principal stage coaches that leave Bos- 
ton. a 

To render this publication a safe and useful 
manual to seamen, great pains have been taken to 
furnish a correct statement of the time of high 
water, each day. 

The time of the southing of the moon, and the 
declination of the Sun are also given with accu- 
racy, and alarge table is furnished for ascertain- 
ing the time of high water at various places. 

The calendar pages of each month contain hints 

and suggestions to farmers; and over the head 
of each calendar page are selections of poetry 
appropriate to the different seasons, and prose 
extracts of a practical nature from various ap- 
proved writers. 

The religious part of the Almanack comprises 
about twelve closely printed pages, and is divided 
into four departments, as follows ;— 

Religious Intelligence. Under this head we 
have an account of the doings of various benevo- 
lent societies. 

Practical Hints. In this departinent we have 
extracts relative to Intemperance, and respecting 
the Education of Femaies. Also a Morning and 
an Evening Prayer for a child, and other short ar- 
ticles—Prevarication—Christian Forbearance — 
Benefits of Adversity—Remnants of Time—Fil- 
ial Duty. 

Doctrinal. Under this head the articles are, 
Hereditary Depravity—Election and Reprobation 
—Religious Controversy. 

Miscellaneous Extracts. On the following sub- 
jects ;—Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Halley 
and Sir Isaac Newton, Family Devotion, Love 
to Christ, a hymn—Di ine Impartiality, Early Ris- 
ing, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Parr. 

OG Onw- 

True revivals of religion, 
such as are alluded to in the remarks of our 
correspondent Clement, will be hailed with 
joy by every Unitarian minister in our land 
They are what it is their constant endeavor 
and aim to effect ; and what, (though with 
less noise than attends some reputed revi- 
vals,) we have reason to believe, that most of 
them have the happiness, at the present 
time, to see progressing among their people. 


Revivals. 


+2 @ QO~-- 

The Bntish and Foreign Bible Society now 
publish the Bible in 147 different languages and 
dialects. It is extremely doubtful, however, with 
all the good intentions and care of the Managers, 
whether there may not have been a great waste 
of money in many of these publications, through 
the hasty snd imperfect manner in which the 
translations have frequently been made. 

-@@0«.- 

An auxiliary of the American Unitarran Asso- 
ciation has been formed in Lexington, of which 
Rev. Cherles Briggs is President, Elias Phinney, 


Esq. Vice-President, John Mulliken. Jr. t 
, and Charles Reed, ag r. Secreta 











Boston, Oct. 4, 1827. 


nity in which we live, and to the youth of { 





The truth seems to be, that this is only a | 
part of an extensive plan or system of oppo- | 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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We “have much pleasure in complying 
with a request to insert the following notice 

and we avail ourselves of the occasion to 
express the hope, that this generous example 
of a discriminating and well-directed charity 


may he followed by others, of the many a- 


' round us, who “ devise liberal things,” 


Cambridge, Oct. 1, 1827. 
A bill of one hundred dollars was this day 


received from an unknown benefactor, by a 
member of the Theological Faculty at Cam. 
bridge, for the benefit of the Theological 
School and Library. 

The liberal donor is assured, that his di- 


rections, in the appropriation of it to specific 


purposes, will be faithfully observed. 
—e— 


The Treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association acknowledges the receipt of fif- 
ty dollars, from®he Ladies of the Rev. Mr. 
Ripley’s Parish in Waltham, to constitute him 
a life member of said Association; é 

Also, of Thirty-three dellars from the La 
‘dies of the Rev. Mr. Whitman’s Parish in 
Waltham, to constitute him a life member; 

And of Sixty-two dollars, as an annua 
subscription of 51 members of the Waltham 
Auxiliary Society. 

ooo OOD +1—- 

An Address will be delivered before the “Fatih. 
erless and Widow Society,” by the Rev. Mr. 
Babcock, of Salem, on Thursday evening, Oct. il, 
ut the New Meeting-house in Federal-street 
—-services to commence at 1-2 past 7 o’clock. 

een 

The Liberal Preacher. The fourth number of 
this very popular publication has just issued 
fiom the press. It contains a Sermon by Profess- 
or Norton, “on the change of character spoken 
of in the New Testament, as produced by Chris- 
tianity.” 

—-SIeo— 

Mr. Ware's Sermon. A Sermon has just ap- 
peared. on “ Small Sins,” by Rev. Mr. Ware, of 
this city.— An advertisement of which will be 
found in our columns of this week. 

19 Q:.-- 
Sunday Evening Lectures. These lectures 


will -be recommenced on the next Sunday 
evening, in the Federal-street church, (Dr. 
Channing’s.) The services will begin at 
seven o'clock. 
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For the Christian Register. 

Letrers to a Minister on Revivars 

- LETTER 1. 

Dear Sir,—You ask whether I “ approve 
of what are called revivals of religion ?” 
The question is a serious one, and I would 
answer it in a serinus‘and rational manner. 
By a revival of religion, as the terms a 
generally used, I understand an increased or 
unusual attention to the things of religion, 
and the concerns of the soul, in a family, « 
neighborhood, a parish, or a town. 

Had you asked whether I approved of the 
imprudences and extravagances which have 
too often accompanied revivals, I should un- 
hesitatingly answer in the negative. In all 
cases of uncommon excitement, wiatever 
may have been the cause or the subject of 
the excitement, men are liable to act impru- 
dently. 
it is so in all excitements which arise from 
eminent danger to our lives or our proper- 
ty. Whena city or a village is alarmed by 
the cry of fire, or of an inundation, or of the 
approach of an invading army, or of the oc- 
currence of the small pox, the yellow fever, 
or the plague in their neighborhood, we 
know that some persons, and perhaps the 
greater part, are very liable to speak and to 
uct imprudently. Yet it does not follow that 
uncommon attention and exertion are not 
proper under such circumstances ; nor that 
all the excitement and attention on such oc- 
casions are to be disapproved, because some 
things are done which are very imprudent 
and improper. I may also here remark, that 
some very good people, and men who have 
been called to take the lead in society, when 
excited by strong apprehensions of danger 
to themselves, their families, or the people 
among whom they live, are liable to say and 
to do things which cannot be commended, 
and which their own cool reflections will 
disapprove. These remarks I think may be 
rationally applied to uncommon excitements 
among men in regard to their souls and their 
eternal welfare. 

In the present world there are various ob- 
jects which demand some share of the atten- 
tion of mankind ; and it seems to be a ra- 
tional principle, that the objects which are to 
them of the greater importance should have 
the greater share of their concern and at- 
tention. ‘Those who believe the gospel, 
will, I think, adtnit that the soul is of great- 
er importance than the body, and the inter- 
ests of eternity greater than those of time. 
That the soul is of very great importance 
seems to be dearly"implied in the language 
of our Saviour—‘‘ What is a man profited if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ?”? 

These words imply not only that every 
man’s soul is of great value to himself, but 
that there may be such a thing as the loss of 
the soul ; also, thatfthis loss could aot be 
compensated by the gain of the whole world. 

That mankind in this life are by some 
means or other in such a sinful state that 
they need a Saviour, is asserted or implied 
in all that is said in the gospel of the Mes- 
siah’s errand into the world+—He said, res- 
pecting his Father-—‘‘God so loved the 
world that he sent his only Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.”” Of himself he said, 
‘‘'The Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost. 


righteous but sinners to repentance.” Paul 
says “ This is a faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came 








into the world to save sinners.” And Peter 


It is so in political excitements and— 
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POETRY. 


THE ANTIQUE SEPULCHRE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Oh! ever-joyous band 
Of revellers amidst the southern vines ! 
On the pale marble, by some gifted hand, 
Fix’d in undying lines ; 
Though with the sculptur’d bowl, 
And thou, that wearest th’ immortal wreath 
And thou, from whose young lip and flute the soul 
Of music seems to breathe ; 








And ye, luxuriant flowers, 
Linking the éancers with your graceful ties, 


And cluster’d fruitage, born of sunny hours 
Under Italian skies. 


Ye, that a thousand spring, 
And leafy summers, with their odorous breath, 
May yet outlast ; what do ye there, bright things, 
Manthing the place of Death ? 


Of sunlight and soft air, 
And Dorian reeds, and myrtles ever green, 
Unto the heart a growing thought ye bear— 
Why thus, where dust hath been ? 


Is it to show how slight 
The bound that severs festivals and tombs, 
Music and silencé, roses and the blight, 
Crowns and sepulchral glooms ? 


Or, when the father laid 
Happy his child’s pale ashes here to sleep, 
When the friend visited the cypress shade, 
Flowers o’er the dead to heap; 


Say if the mourners sought 
In these rich images of summer mirth, 


These wine-eups and gay wreaths, to lose the 
thought 


Of our last hour on earth ? 


Ye have no voice, no sound, 
Ye flutes and lyres, to tell me what I seek ; 
Silent ye are, light forms with vine-leaves crown’d 
Yet to my soul ye speak. 


Alas ! for those that lay 
Down in the dust without their hope of old! 
Backward they look’d’on life’s rich banquet-day, 
But all beyond was cold. 


Every sweet wood-note then, 
And through the plane-trees every sun-beam’s 
glow, 
And each glad murmur from the homes of men, 
Made it more hard to go. 


But we, when life grows dim, 
When its last melodies float o’er our way, 
Its changeful hues before us faintly swim, 

Its flitting lights decay ; 


Ev’n though we bid farewell 
Unto the spring’s blue skies and budding trees, 
Yet may we lift our hearts, in hope to dwell 
Midst brighter things than these. 


And think of deathless flowers, 
And of bright streams to glorious valleys given, 
And know the while, how little dream of ours 
Can shadow forth of Heaven! 


MISCELLANY. 
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LIFE OF LEDYARD. 
Messrs. Hilliard & Brown, of Cambridge, have 
in press the Life of John Ledyard, the Amer- 
ican Traveller, comprising selections from his 
journals and correspondence. By Janep Sparks. 
The statement of this fact, in the North American 
Review, just published, is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing shetch of the character of this extraordi- 
nary man. ® 


A few particulars in the sifgular character 
of Ledyard are well known, and have been 
often cited as examples of extraordinary en- 
ergy and decision of mind, and as evidences 
of uncommon love of adventure and ardor of 
pursuit. But no general account of his life 
has been written, nor indeed any thing more 
than a very brief and imperfect sketch, which 


was drawn up in England by the secretary 


of the African Association. This was done 
a short time after his death, in the year 1790, 
as a tribute to his memory for having sacri- 
ficed his life in promoting the interests of that 
society. But the writer had scanty materi- 
als, and knew hardly any thing of Ledyard’s 
history, except during the three last years of 
his life. The notices contained in Biograph- 
ical Dictionaries, both in this country and 
England, are copied from this memoir, and 
are equally imperfect. 

It is understood, that Mr. Sparks has ob- 
tained from different branches of Ledyard’s 
family, and from other sourcés, his manu- 
script journals, and many of his original let- 
ters, which afford materials for a more full 
and authentic biography. Fromthese papers 
the volume now promised to the public has 
been prepared. ‘The incidents of his life are 
extremely various, and many of them excite 
a strong interest by the enthusiasm, perseve- 
rance, and uncommon vigor of mind, which 
they indicate. He was born in Connecticut, 
and educated first at Hartford, and then at 

artmouth College, with a view of becoming 
qualified as 1 missionary among the Indians. 
He travelled into the country of the Six Na- 
tions, and afterward constructed a canoe, 
with his own hands on the banks of the Con- 
necticut River at Hanover, in which he de- 
scended alone to Hartford. The pursuits of 
& missionary, and the study of theology, not 
proving congenial to his temper, he embark- 
ed on a voyage to the Mediterranean and the 
West Indies. After returning home, he vis- 
ited England, joined the British navy, ob- 
tained a post, in Cook’s last expedition, with 
which he continued more than four years, till 
it arrived again in England. He was inthe 
skirmish in which Cook lost his life, at the 
Sandwich Islands, and was near the great 
navigator when he fell. At the close of the 
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American war he came back to this country, 
having been absent eight years, and was the 
first to — a voyage to the Northwest 
coast. In concert with Robert Morris, he 
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planned such a voyage, but after a year spent 
in an unsuccessful attempt to procure a ves- 
sel and fit it out, the project failed. With 
letters from Mr. Morris and other gentlemen 
he hastened to Europe, intending there to 
make an effort to accomplish his wish. For 
this purpose he visited Spain and France, 
and more than two years passed away in ne- 
gotiations with mercantile companies and in- 
dividuals, but without success. He was in- 
timate with Jefferson (at that time our minis- 
ter in Paris,) with Lafayette, and with Paul 
Jones, who encouraged and aided him. _ 
After encountering numerous difficulties, 
and not succeeding in his project of avoyage 
to the northwest coast, he formed the design 
of going by land from Paris to Bering’s 
Straits, thence crossing to-the American con- 
tinent, and proceeding homeward over the 
Rocky Mountains, with a determination to 
explore those unknown regions. Through 
the intercession of the Russiun minister and 
Baron Grimm, permission was granted by 
the empress of Russia for him to pass through 
her dominiens. In London he was patron- 
ized by Sir Joseph Banks, and other gentle- 
men of eminence. He went over to Ham- 
burg, thence to Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
around the Gulf of Bothnia, in the midst of 
winter to St. Petersburg. He arrived there 
when the empress was on her famous tour to 
the Crimea, but by the aid of Count Segur 
and Professor Pallas he obtained a passport 
fromthe proper minister and set off for Sibe- 
ria. It wasso late in the season before he 
reached the borders of Kamtschatka, that the 
governor of Yakutsk would not suffer him to 
proceed further till the opening of spring.— 
Meantime the empress became suspicious of 
his designs, and sent two Russian soldiers 
after him, who brought him back in the win- 
ter to the confines of Poland, a distance of 
more than six thousand miles, where they 
left him in poverty and wretchedness. He 
found his way to London, and was again 
kindly received by Sir Joseph Banks and 
his other friends. The Association for pro- 
moting Travels in Africa was just at that 
time instituted. Being defeated in all his 
attempts to explore his own country, Led- 
yard eagerly grasped at the proposal to en- 
gage under the auspices of this society. He 
spent a few days in Paris, and then proceed- 
ed to Marseilles, whence he sailed for Alex- 
andria in Egypt. At Grand Cairo he had 
passed several weeks in gaining an acquaint- 
ance with the language and habits of the 
people, who travelled in the carayans, and 
> had made an agreement to accompany one 
of these to the interior, when he was sudden- 
ly taken ill, and died in January, 1790, being 
the first victim in the cause of African dis- 
covery, to which so many have since become 
martyrs. 

His Siberian Journal has been preserved 
entire, and several letters written from Rus- 
siato Mr. Jefferson and other persons. His 
celebrated eulogy on women, so often re- 
peated, and so beautifully versified by Mrs. 
Barbauld, was written at Yatkutsk, in Sibe- 
ria. This Journal also contains many curi- 
ous remarks onthe character and customs of 
the Tartars, as compared with the American 
Indians and the South Sea Islanders, whom 
he had before seen in various parts of the 
globe. His journals and letters, while he 
was in Franee and Spain, are hardly less cu- 
rious, containing observations on men and 
things often original and always striking.— 
His letters from Egypt to Mr. Jefferson and 
the Secretary of the African Association are 
equally characteristic. His journal of Cook’s 
voyage, though not a complete narrative, a- 
bounds in lively descriptions and pertinent 
remarks, and his aceeunt of Cook’s death is 
drawn up with more vivacity and apparent 
truth, than any other that has been published. 
It is believed that the papers, taken together, 
are worthy of the effort that has been made 
to rescue them from oblivion, and that the 
delineation they will afford of the character 
of their author, will not be unacceptable to 
such readers, as love to contemplate the 
workings of an ardent mind, engaged in no- 
ble pursuits, and encountering with fortitude 
the obstacles incident to great and hazard- 
ous enterprises. 

9 9 MB«:-- 
ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES 

M. de Champmartin, Jr. a Miench artist, who 
accompanied the Abbe Desmazures to the Holy 
Land, is returned to France; he }:as just disem- 
barked at Marseilles, and will presently come to 
Paris. During a stay of seven months at Jerusa- 
lem, M. de Champamartin visited and made draw- 
ings of all the places which the birth, life, and 
death of Jesus Christ have rendered forever re- 
markable; he has brought with him more than 
five hundred drawings. Nat. Journal. 

Amongst the compositions with which the 
artist provided himself in the different Is- 
lands of the Archipelago, it is pleasant to 
discover some monuments of Rhodes, mute, 
though eloquent, remains of the grandeur 
of the ancient knights. 

The writer recognized the truth of this 
picture, traced by an illustrious writer: “J 
went through a long street, still called the 
Kmight’s Sireet: it is bordered by Gothic 
buildings: the walls of these buildings are 
covered with French devices, and the ar- 
morial bearings of our distinguished families. 
I remarked the lilies of France, crowned 
and as fresh as if but just from the hands of 
the sculptor.” 

M. de Champmartin having visited the lit- 
tle island of Cos, so celebrated as the birth- 
place of Hippocrates, made there the draw- 
ing of a place overshadowed by a vast plane- 
tree, in which, according to the tradition 
of the country, the divine old man delivered 
his instructions to his numerous diciples. 

The exploration of two antient towns, De- 
gerach and Amman, situated in the moun- 














tains of Arabia, three day’s journey from Je- 
rusalem, presented to the young traveller 





and his companions* very interesting sub- 
jects of study. At Degerach they discover- 
ed two superb theatres, the stage of one of 
which is still perfect. There are also sev- 
eral temples in an almost entire state of pre- 
servation. Streets are also to be seen orna- 
mented throughout with Tonic columns.— 
The orders of architecture used, are the 
Corinthian and Ionian. The whole is built 
of a hard stone, almost granitic, no appear- 
ance of marble is to be seen. Each column 
is composed of only four pieces, including 
base and capital. 

At Amman, eight leagues from Degerach, 
our travellers also discovered a theatre, sev- 
eral grand entrances of exquisite architec- 
ture, and a bridge which led to the theatre. 
The Corinthian and Ionic orders are those 
alone employed in these different buildings. 

These two towns, which are, doubtless, of 
Grecian origin, must be traced to a very high 
antiquity. They are at present deserted, 
and have but their ruins alone to vear testi- 
mony to their ancient grandeur, while their 
guardians are but a few Arabs, who encamp 
around them under tents. M. de Champ- 
martin says, that the ruins of those towns, 
drawings of which he brings with him, will 
appear more striking than those of Balbec or 
Palmyra. 

The Arabs of this district have aot degen- 
erated from the hospitable virtues of their 
ancestors, and they welcomed with feelings 
of the most pure and generous brotherhood, 
our three travellers, who at once supposed 
themselves transported to the tents of Jacob 
and his offspring. 

Amongst the number of episodes which 
diffuse variety over the labors of our artist, 
there is one of a nature too extraordinary 
tot to inform our readers of. M. de Champ- 
martin and father Desmazures happened to 
be at Constantinople at the time of the mas- 
sacre of the Jannissaries, and during the 
horrors of the bloody revolution which an- 
nihilated them. When the firman of the 
Grand Seignor arrived, M. de Champmartin 
was engaged in painting the Seraskier, and 
the Pacha with imperturbable coolness, and 
without rising from the sitting, gave orders 














for the execution of the rebels, whose bodies 
' almost immediately encumbered the court of 
the old Seraglio, which then formed his pal- 
ace. M. de Champmartin has preserved a 
copy of this portrait, which it is said, 1s ad- 
miravly executed, although the hand of the 
artist might well have trembled at the thought 
of the terrible circumstance which it recalled, 
and at the danger which threatened himself, 
if any sign of horror or of pity had escaped 
him. © 

It only remains for us to desire the speedy 
publication of these travels, which were un- 
dertaken with courage, and executed wilh 
the greatest perseverance, and there is iva- 
son to hope that we shall noi have to wait 
long for the first numbers, A-work of the 
Abbe Desmazures wil) speedily follow that of 
M. de Champmartin, and we shall thus have 
another monument which will, without doubt, 
be welcomed with religious interest through- 
out the whole Catholic world. 


~——— 


* Together with M. de Champmartin, there were 
the Duc de Richelieu (de Jumihac,) and the inde- 
fatigable father Desmazures, who was an excellent 
Cicerone to the travellers. In order to execute this 
dangerous excursion through savage tribes, they 
were obliged to adopt the Arab costume, viz.a very 
short linen ghirt girded with a leathern belt, a long 
cloak ot the same material, with a coloured handker- 


chief for a turban. 
“OQ Or 

Manuractures in America. Thereisa 
striking difference between the manufactur- 
ing establishments of this country and those 
of Great Britain. The latter may be more 
productive, that is, they may yield a larger 
profit to the proprietor or stockholder: But 
in their general, and particularly their moral 
results, the comparison is altogether in favor 
of our own. ‘The difference appears to con- 
sist in the circumstance, that the English 
are vast, overgrow@f establishments, often the 
forced application to this branch of industry 
of excessive population,—the sources, it is 
true, of productive labor and the means of 
employment; but demoralizing in their re- 
sults and not unfrequently the objects of 
alarm and difficulty to the country. We were 
struck withthe remark, not many days since, 
of an intelligent and highly respectable man- 








causes of this difference, and confirms the 
belief of a superiority in the moral tendency 
of our manufacturing establishments. The 
water power, in England, is confined com- 
paratively to a small district of the kingdom. 
This circumstance hus led to the concentra- 
tion of vast establishments in particular dis- 
tricts, and aided by the introduction of steam 
has created large manufacturing towns, with 
a population almost exclusively engaged in 
such employments. Great facilities in the 
production of articles are undoubtedly thus 
afforded: because the application of labor in 
such masses may be more efficiently made, 
with ordinary skill, than in more limited num- 
bers; but they engender evils, which, from 
the magnitude of the number, it is difficult 
to prevent or remove;—this mass is the pre- 
dominant community, and such evils are ex- 
tended, without the restraining influence of 
a surrounding population engaged in other 
and mixed pursuits. In this country, this 
power is so wisely and equally distributed, 
that It is rarely sufficient to create a large 
and exclusively manufacturing population at 
any one point; but lesser establishments are 
distributed about upon our streams, sur- 
rounded by a population of another sort, and 
by the simple and correct habits which pre- 
dominate in nearly all the interior towns of 
the Union. Such is the equality of distribut- 
tion in this respect, that nearly every county 
if not every town, may have its local factory; 
but there are few places suited to the con- 
centration of a large manufacturing popula- 
tion. Thus, restraints to any probable, and 
under other circumstances perhaps unavoid- 
acle evils, exist in the very nature of our 
manufacturing system, which will prevent 








ufacturer, which more clearly explains the | 
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our mauufacturers, generally, from becoming, | 
under proper management, any thing else 
than the means of a profitable and proper 
division of labor, and an equal and healthy 
application of the industry, skill and enter- 
prise of the country. As such, we view 
them, generally, in this country: and as such, 
they are entitled to a liberal and just p1otec- 
tion. Albany Argus. 
11 OO 
AURORA BOREALIS. 

On Tuesday evening, the 2dth instant, 
[says the Salem Essex Register] we were 
again amused with the fantastic sportings of 
the Northern Lights. They began to show 
themselves as soon as day-light faded away, 
and continued with various brilliancy till 
eleven. Inthe north-west they assumed the 
appearance of a broad expanse of bronzed 
light,from which occasionally ascended to the 
zenith faint streams of silvery light. From 
the east and west parts of the heavens, a 
multitude of corruscations kept a continual 
shooting up, so as to cross at the zenith, 
where was formed directly round the bright 
star in the neck of the Swan, a more perma- 
nent cloudy light. About eight o’clock, the 
corruscations had extended themselves near- 
ly round the horizon, and the whole hemis- 
phere wss covered with a dome of light, 
faint however, and continually changing, 
brightening at times, and then evanescent. 
We cannot describe it better than in the lan- 
guage of Thompson:— 

“ Oft in this season, silent from the north 

A blaze of meteors shoots; ensweeping first 

The lower sky, they all at once converge 

High to the crown of heaven, and all at once 

Relapsing quick, as quickly reascend, 

And mix, thwart, extinguish, and renew, 

All ether coursing in a maze of light.” 


We have seen a great many theories to 
account for these appearances, but all of 
them quite unsatisfactory. The luminous 
arch which appeared on the 28th ult. has 
called forth the descriptive powers of many 
writers, and what with facts, theories, and 
conjectures, all mingled, and involved in 
| such mystery and confusion, that it Is as 
difficult to understand them, as to describe 
the ever varying forms of the capricious and 
whimsical appearances themselves. One 
imagines it to be the reflection of the light 
from the polar ice; another conjectures that 
it proceeds from the formation of icy spicu- 
le in the uppermost region of the atmos- 
phere; Franklin thought it might be caused 
by the electric fluid flowing in from the po- 
lar regions towards the equator; another 
guesses it proceeds from the light of the 
moon reflected from vapor, &c. Indeed, we 
have some score of these theories at hand, 
but they are not worth repetition. 

> QO 
A MISER’S WILL. 

I give and bequeath to my beloved sister 
in-law, Sarah Dennis, four old worsted stock- 
ings, which she will find underneath my bed. 
‘to my nephew, Charles M’Cartney, two 
pair ef stockings lying in the box where I 
keep my linen. To Lieut. Johnson, of his 
majesty’s 5th regiment of foot my only pair 
of white cotton stockings, and my old scarl- 
et great coat—and to Hannah Bourke, my 
faithtul house-keeper in return for her long 
and trusty services, my old cracked earthen 
pitcher. The will being read after the de- 
cease of the donor, Hannah, in great anger, 
told the legatees that she resigned to them 
her valuable share of the old hunk’s proper- 
ty, and left the room. The nephew, Charles 
in equal rage, declared he would not have it, 
kicking over the pitcher; and as it broke, 
behold! a multitude of joes and guineas burst 
out and rolled about the floor. The fortu- 
nate discovery induced the other legatees 
present, to examine the stockings, which to 
their great joy were crammed full of the 
precious metal. Eng. pap. 








PAPER AND STATIONARY. 


UST received a prime assortment of Writing 
e¥ Paper, which will be sold for 2 1-4, 2 3-4, and 
3 and 33-4 dolls. per ream, being 10 per cent. 
lower than the same — have been selling. 
Those in want of good paper will do well to im- 
prove this opportunity. 

—aLso— 

Just received from Philadelphia 50,000 Quills, 
including the best qualities. 

The subscriber is agent for P. Byrne, Quill and 
Wafer Manufacturer,New-York, & will keep con- 
stantly for sale all kinds of Quills and Wafers 
manufactured by him at the Factory Prices. 

The subscriber has now on hand a general de- 
scription of Goods of the best quality, and is con- 
stantly selecting, and intends keeping every arti- 
cle in any way connected with the Stationary line, 
which will be sold at the lowest prices, wholesale 
and retail, by 


JOHN MARSH, No. 96 & 98 State st. two 
doors east of Merchants’ Row. Sept: 22 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, | 


Y JOHN MARSH, and for sale at No. 96 
& 98 State-street— 

The “ Merchant’s Memorandum and Price 
Book, comprising every description of Merchan- 
dize, alphabetically arranged and classed under 
the different branches of business, as they are 
found in the Mercantile Houses—this book is 
highly reccommended to the use of Country Mer- 
chants and Traders by many of the most respec- 
table Merchants, in Boston and the Southern 
Cities— 

{> An Abridgment of the “Merchant's 
Memorandum and Price Book,” including W. I. 
Goods—Dry Goods—Hard and Crockery Ware. 

>The “ Hard-Ware-Man’s Price Book,” cal- 
culated for Dealers and Importers of Hard Ware 
—including every description of those Goods, 
with room sufficient to insert the cost, prices, &c. 
of each article— 

A Grammatical Chart, or Private Instruc- 
or of the English Language ; presenting at one, 
view, all the rudiments of the English Grammar 
—illusirated by yo! shored examples—also para- 
graphs including all the the questions necessary 
to be angwered—together with the rules to be 
applied hy the pupilin parsing. By Seth T. Hurd. 

his Chart is recommended to the use of Sehools 











by many distinguished lite entl f Bos- 
ton and the State of Mais. we "Sept. 22. 
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THE SOUVENIR. 


Embellished with splendid Quarto Engravings. 


$y work is intended as an agreeable and instruc- 
tive companion for the parlor, and an appropriate 
attendant at the Toilet—to be issued every Wednesday, 
commencing with the first Wednesday in July next. 

No exertion will be spared to render “THE SOUVE- 
NIR,”’ in all respects, worthy the patronage of the pub- 
lic, both asa cheap and elegant emporium of useful and 
interesting information, and a valuable repository of 
choice specimens of miscellaneous literature. Strict 
attention will be bestowed on the moral tendency of 
The Souvenir,” and a constant watchfulness presery- 
ed over the cause and interests of virtue. 

A portion of the contents will be as follows : 

I. Tales, original and selected; Essays, moral, hu- 
morous and scientific; Poetry, original and selected 
from the best American and Foreign publications; Bi- 
ographical Sketches of distinguished persons, male 
yand female, particularly the latter; Anecdotes, Bo- 
Mots, &c. &c. The original matter necessary for 
his departme nt of our paper will be furnished by in. 
dividuals who are advantageously known to the public 
through the medium of their Literary productions; be- 
sides the numerous correspondents who may be expect- 
ed to contribute. 

Il. Miscellany.—Interesting items of intelligence, 
foreign and domestic occurrences, deaths, marriages, 
&e. 

IIf. Engravings.—The first number of every month 
will be embellished with a splendid quarto Copperplate 
Engraving, fitted to the size of the work, among which 
will be the following. 

Alhambra, Ancient Palace of the Moorish Kings in 
Spain-— View of the Permanent Bridge over the Schuyl- 
kill.—£tna, from the Gardens of the Prince of Bisca- 
ria.—View of St. Petersburg.— Arch Street Ferry, Phil- 
adelphia.—Paraclete, founded by Abelard.—Giant’s 
Causeway, and Bridge of Bridon.—State Prison, Au- 
burn, New York.—Tynwald Hill, Isle of Man.—Burn. 
ing Fountain, one of the seven wonders ef Dauphiay. 
—Grotto of Oselles.—Temple of Pluto.—Pont Du 
Gard, near Nismes, Languedoc.—Saussure’s ascent of 
Mont Blanc.—Cascade near Oysans, Dauphiny.— 
Desert of the Grand Chartreuse.—East Prospect of 
Giant’s Causeway.—Castle of Segovia, Spain.—Lake 
of Killarney from Kenmure Park. 

Each Subscriber will thus be furnished yearly with 
seventeen superior Copperplate Engravings, the price 
of which if purchased singly would more than double 
the annual cost of the entire work. 

IV. The Toilet.—In addition to the usual Literary 
matter contained in similar publications, the Proprietor 
has completed an arrangement by which he will be en- 
abled to furnish corréct descriptions of the prevailing 
fashions, both foreign and domestic, illustrated with ele- 
gant engravings, besides the regular series, once in each 
quarter; places of fashionable resort; sketches of life, 
manners, &c. &e. at the earliest possidle period, and 
from the most authentic sources. 

V. Editor’s department ; Notices of passing events ; 
The drama; New Publications; Criticisms; Review, 
&e. &e. 

Terms.—‘ The Souvenir” will be published every 
Wednesday, on extra-medium fine white paper, printed 
with new and elegant type, and decorated im addition 
to the engravings alluded to above, with many appropui- 
ate Embellishments. Each number will comprise eight 
pages, cut, stiched and expressly adapted for binding.— 
Ai the expiration of every year, or the close ofa volume, 
subscribers will be furnished gratis with a general ir.- 
dex of tue contents, and a handsomely engraved title - 

page. 

Price of subscription $250 per annum, payable in 
advance. Postmasters and others out of the city, pro- 
cwing five subsciibers and becoming responsible for the 
payment, will be entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

The Copperplate embellishments will be superia- 
tended by the Publisher, and the typogiaphical part of 
this work will be under the exclusive divection of 
Messrs. Atkirison & Alexander, who have been so lon * 
known to the public as able aad enterprizing artizaus, 
that it is entirely unnecessary to say, that, so far as they 
are concerned, there can be no doubt as to the elegance 
of its execution; and with regard to his own share of 
the arrangements, the Publisher binds himself, in case 
he should fail to perform any essential part of his un- 
dertaking, to refund the price of subscription. 

Subscribers are requested not to pay any monies un- 
less accompanied by the receipt of the Publisher, or 


the Agents. 
PHILIP PRICE, Jr. Philadelphia. 


SWAIM’S PANACEA, 


For the cure of Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Ulcers, Rheu- 
matism, Syphilic, Mercurial and Liver Complaints, 
and most diseases arising in debilitated consti- 
tutions, or from an impure state of the 
Blood, &c. &c. 





fy Medicine has acquired a very extended and 
established celebrity both in hospital and private 
practice, which its efficacy alone has supported upwards 
of eight-years. 

As a spring or fall purifier, it has given new consti- 
tutions to thousands; it is by its operation on the blood 
that such surprising cures have been performed on those 
-who were supposed te be labouring under pulmonary 
affections, &c. &e. 

The effect of this medicine is such as not to inter- 
rupt either business or pleasure, and requires only the 
common restraint of moderation in diet. It is conveyed 
by the circulating fluids, and corrects their tendencies 
to the numerous diseases which originate in vitiated 
blood, diseased liver, or depraved appetite. It is a safe 
medicine, and removes all those evils which an unsuc- 
cessful use of mercury so often occasions. Vo one, 
however, is advised to take it, without first fully con- 
vincing himself of the truth of what is here stated, 
and the rectitude of the proprietor’s intentions. 

This Medicine has the singular fortune, a just tribute 
to its great merit, of being recommended by the most 
celebrated practitioners of Medicine in the United 
States, and elsewhere, whereas not one of the spurious 
mixtures made in imitation of it, has the least support 
from the medical faculty. This fact offers an argument 
so plain and conclusive, that it needs only to be men- 
tioned to enforce conviction. 

From Dr. Wm. Price, formerly Surgeon of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, &c. 
LiverrPoot, (Ena.) Sept. 1823. 

The Vegetable Syrup, called Swaim’s Panacea, pre- 
pared by Mr. Swaim, of Philadelphia, has recently been 
introduced here by Dr. Price, from the United States 
of America, where it is now extensively used in the 
treatment of a variety of Chronic Diseases. 

Of the efficacy of this preparation, Dr. Price has had 
abundant and most satisfactory evidence, during a 
course of experiments made under his direction, whilst 
Surgeon of the Pennsylvania Hospital; and since his 
arrival in England. he has had the good fortune of wit- 
nessing many additional instances of its successful ad- 
ministration. 

The diseases in which this medicine has been partic- 
ularly useful, are those arising from constitutional causes 
—as in the various forms of Scrofula, whether affecting 
the bones, joints, or soft parts ; and in cases where a 
disposition to this disease is manifested by debility on- 
ly, it operates as a preventive to the local disease by 
its beneficial effects on the constitution. It is equally 
efficacious in Mercurial disease, and in the secondary 
forms of Syphilis, and has lately been given with mark- 
ed success in chronic diseases of the Liver, which had 
resisted the careful exhibition of mercury. It has, like- 
wise, very recently been administered with decided ad- 
vantage, by one of the most distinguished Surgeons in 
London, ina case which had entirely destroyed the 
right eye of the patient, and a great portion of the side 
of the face. WM. PRICE, M.D. 


-——_—— 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The numerous and multiplying frauds committed on 
the public, by numerous mixtures in imitation of this 
well known medicine, are alone satisfactory evidence 
of its superior virtue, without any other proof. There 
are now at least twenty tmitations of it; but these im- 
itations are all deficient in one important regneetes 
they are far from possessing the virtues or Swaim’s 





PANACEA. 
Price $3 per bottle—tor sale by JONATHAN P. 
HALL, Jr. No. 1, Union Street, 
July 14. 
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